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Warren M. Christopher was appointed to the State Board of 
Education in January, 1960. 

Mr. Christopher was born in Scranton, North Dakota, where 
he received most of his public schooling. He completed his high 
school education in Hollywood, California, attended the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, and completed work for his bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Southern California. He obtained his 
law degree from Stanford University where he also served as a 
teaching fellow and assistant to the Dean of the law school. 

In 1949, Mr. Christopher became the law clerk to Justice 
William O. Douglas of the United States Supreme Court. Follow- 
ing his work in Washington, he returned to Los Angeles to join 
the law firm of O’Melveny and Myers. He has since become a 
partner in the firm. During the first part of 1959, Mr. Christopher 
took leave from O’Melveny and Myers, where he specializes in 
trial work, to assist Governor Brown in organizing his adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Christopher is a member of the Board of Governors of 
Town Hall in Los Angeles; of the Chancery and California clubs 
of that city; and of the American, California, and Los Angeles 
Bar Associations. He lives in Playa del Rey with his wife, the 
former Marie Wyllis, and their three children, Lynn, 7; Scott, 2, 
and Thomas, 1. Mrs. Christopher, a University of Southern Cali- 
fornia graduate, was an elementary school teacher in the Los 
Angeles public schools. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF* 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The 100th birthday of an institution is an auspicious occasion. This 
is why we are gathered here today. 

When a man reaches the age at which he is blessed with a century 
of life, his progeny and friends gather around him to observe the occa- 
sion. All enjoy looking back over the years they have enjoyed together 
—each one, especially the one whose birthday is being celebrated, 
recalling the events which were highlights in his life. Major attention 
is given to the things, actions, and times that were. Some attention is 
given to the present, but the future is ignored. 

When an institution completes a century of life, it too gathers its 
offspring and friends about it for a fitting celebration. The century’s 
record is reviewed, and the highlights recited. Here, however, the 
similarity of celebration ends. For unlike man, the institution can hope 
with reality for much longer life. After the past is paraded and the 
present is inspected, it is time for a look into the next century. 

So it is here today. It is fitting first of all that we honor those who 
have guided the school through the years leading to this centennial. 
In so doing, I would like to take a few minutes to touch on some of 
the high points in the history of the California School for the Deaf. 

The school owes its inception to 23 public-spirited women of San 
Francisco. Meeting on March 17, 1860, they organized the Society 
for the Instruction and Maintenance of the Indigent Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind. 

Led by Mrs. Pomeroy B. Clark, the ladies acted with a dispatch now 
generally out of style. Within seven weeks of their first meeting they 
had rented a house in what is now downtown San Francisco, and 
opened the school. Opening day was May 1, 1860, and three children 
came to enroll. In what has come to be typical California history, how- 
ever, the school’s enrollment grew over 500 per cent in the first six 
months—to a total of 16 students. 

The 23 ladies proved themselves able managers. When the school out- 
grew its quarters, the ladies had ready $10,000 in state funds which 
they thoughtfully had convinced the Legislature might be needed. 
With state funds and donations, a school building was erected at Six- 
teenth and Mission Streets, where for eight years classes were held. 

It was during this period that the school acquired its first outstanding 
administrator. Warring Wilkinson arrived from New York in 1865 to 


1From an address given at the California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California, on the 
occasion of its centennial celebration. 
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become principal. He soon had the Legislature convinced of the need 
for a new school. Two years later he had the money, bought the 130- 
acre campus on which we gather today, and work was begun on the 
first building. 

In 1869, classes began on this campus in a four-story edifice. For 40 
years under the guidance of Warring Wilkinson, the school grew and 
prospered. Despite fires, earthquakes and lethal epidemics, the facilities 
and courses at the school were constantly improved. The untiring ef- 
forts of Dr. Wilkinson drew strong public support for the school. In 
1909, after 44 years as head of the school, he retired. 

During the next 19 years school affairs were directed by four different 
superintendents until 1928, when Elwood A. Stevenson arrived. 

The history of the school is not difficult to remember because 76 
years of it were written by two men—Warring Wilkinson and Elwood 
Stevenson. Like Dr. Wilkinson, your present superintendent, Dr. Ste- 
venson, turned to his job with a will. Soon the school’s second major 
building program was in progress. Despite depression and war, Dr. 
Stevenson has brought this program within sight of the finish line. 
Today’s plant is worth nine million dollars and is a tribute to the patient 
persistence of this fine administrator. 

More important, the number of pupils has been doubled and the 
teaching staff has nearly been tripled. The increase in the number of 
teachers is particularly important because the educational process here 
pivots on work with individuals. 

The school’s effectiveness is partially revealed by the increasing num- 
ber of its students who go on to college. Of the 149 students who have 
gone on to Gallaudet College, 134 have done so since 1928. 

During its first century, 3,153 students studied at the California 
School for the Deaf. The record does great credit to those 23 ladies 
of San Francisco; to the two superintendents named; to the others who 
served in the interim; and to the many dedicated teachers who have 
taught here. The constant patience of the teachers has helped provide 
understanding and security for those who must live in a world of 
silence. Many of the handicaps of deafness have been moderated or 
overcome by the knowledge and skills imparted here. 

A brief survey of the school’s history would not be complete without 
mention of the nonteaching staff. The relationship between the non- 
teaching staff and the students is different here than in other schools. 
Part of this is due to the residential nature of the school; part is due 
to the students’ handicap. Whatever the reasons, the attitude of the 
staff has been an asset to the learning process; has eased students’ fear 
of separation from home; and has provided friendships that are exceed- 
ingly important during the years of silent trial. 

‘Thus the centennial celebration of the school is a tribute to those 
whose dedicated association has made it what it is today—one of the 
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nation’s top schools for the deaf. From the state’s point of view, the 
school has been a good investment. It has returned “profits” in terms 
of lives made more useful through reducing the handicap of the deaf so 
that they may use their abilities. The deaf have been helped to enjoy 
a more normal life, to maintain dignity, and to share the pleasures and 
responsibilities of participation in community life. 

With one century now in the history books, another opens before 
us. The deaf, no less than the other citizens of our state and nation, 
face the challenges of the future. As the school for the deaf developed, 
it sought to provide the same education as the regular public schools. 
It is now very close to that goal. Its future programs, therefore, face 
the same problems as the rest of the public schools. 

When the Russians launched this world’s first space satellite on Octo- 
ber 4, 1957, the space age began. Sputnik told us in unmistakable terms 
that the Communists were ready to give the democracies the test of 
their lives. Reduced to more personal terms, it gave dramatic emphasis 
to a change in our way of life. This change did not come quite as 
swiftly as Sputnik’s thrust toward the heavens, but it had been coming 
at an accelerated speed. The change has been greatest here in the United 
States, where we have the world’s highest standard of living and its 
most mechanized way of life. It is producing a new society unlike any 
other in history. 

For the first time, a nation is using less of its manpower for produc- 
tion than it is using for research, service, and other white collar jobs. 
One of man’s dreams is coming true—he is harnessing the elements to 
do the work which kept his ancestors bowed to the hoe or bench. 

Statistics show that nonproduction workers outnumbered manual 
laborers for the first time during the 1950’s. Man can now master work. 
It is, however, only a beginning. The same technology that created 
small moons and set them sailing around this earth can also produce 
many more work-saving devices. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell has predicted that in the 1960’s the num- 
ber of white collar workers will increase tremendously. Professional 
and technical workers, for example, will increase 40 per cent, while 
skilled labor’s ranks will increase only 23 per cent; and managers, clerks, 
and sales people will increase 23 per cent, while farm labor will decrease 
17 per cent. Of these new workers, 70 per cent will have at least a 
high school diploma (in the 1950’s the figure was 60 per cent). 

These figures emphasize the need for education, a need that will be- 
come even greater, because of scientific developments. Without full high 
school education, a person is likely to be confined to the unskilled labor 
pool in a world of mechanization and automation. For this group, the 
number of jobs available will be fewer each year. The unskilled will be 
the last hired and the first fired, even more so than now. The need for 
education beyond the high school level will be greater each year. 
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Responsibility for the competence of coming generations rests with 
the schools. More than ever, a man’s education will help to determine 
his life. And more than ever, the strength of this nation will rest on 
the education of its people. 

The launching of Sputnik changed the average American’s life very 
little. He was startled. No doubt he joined in criticism of the govern- 
ment, armed forces, scientists, and schools for not having beaten the 
Russians. When the dust of debate had settled, however, the average 
American continued his daily life in the way he had before the advent 
of Sputnik. It is business as usual for most. For education, however, 
the situation is changed. It cannot be “business as usual” if we are to 
survive. Sputnik made that clear, both politically and economically. 

California schools recognized this fact. They have moved swiftly to 
make program improvements as they were required. The resulting rec- 
ord of accomplishments is one to which we can point with pride. Some 
of these improvements were in the works before Sputnik; some came 
after. 

Science and mathematics programs offered by California schools have 
increased in number and enrollment due to the interest in these sub- 
jects that was sparked by space activities and less dramatic events. New 
equipment, textbooks, and other materials were secured for use in the 
science and mathematics programs through federal aid. 

An improvement is coming in the social studies program in both 
elementary and high school classes as a result of a five-year study of 
the program by hundreds of educators and laymen. Greater emphasis 
has been proposed on the hard core of academic subjects—economics, 
geography, history, and philosophy. Nonacademic subjects would be 
taken out of the social studies program and offered elsewhere. One 
result would be new emphasis on today’s world. 

An improvement is imminent in the field of teacher training. This 
would come about through changes in the credential system which li- 
censes persons to teach in California schools and would put greater 
emphasis on subject matter preparation for teachers. For teachers of 
the deaf, the subject matter requirements would be adapted to the spe- 
cial technical training required. 

These improvements provide a good start toward the changes re- 
quired by the space age. However, self-accelerating technology de- 
mands more changes, and soon. 

The revolution in technology has brought new information faster 
than it can be catalogued. We do not expect the schools to impart 
such information to their students hastily. That would be a mistake, 
because continuously new developments cancel out older ones too 
fast. On the other hand, the base of general knowledge will have to 
be expanded in the years ahead. Today, we strain our eyes to catch 
sight of a satellite, and strain our wits to understand it. In a few years 
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our children will know as much about such things as they now know 
about hotrods. 

We can look to technology to help us with some of the problems 
that its expansion has created in the schools. I refer specifically to 
instructional tools that provide new methods of speeding the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. One such tool is television. So far, almost un- 
tried, it is being roundly commended by some and roundly condemned 
by others. 

I personally believe that television is destined for a major role in 
the classroom. Yet, classroom experimentation with it here in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere shows that we have many problems to solve 
before television will fill this role. More important, however, are some 
of the desirable features that have been revealed. In all but a few 
cases, televised instruction is rated as good as or better than conven- 
tional instruction. We may, however, be sure that television is not 
going to replace the teacher. Particularly is this true with deaf pupils 
where work with the individual student is especially vital. I might 
note here that some experiments in using televised instruction for 
deaf students have been made and the results are promising. 

Teaching machines are also tools that merit our attention. They are 
quite new, but they already come in as many different models as 
automobiles. Let me describe one. It is about the size and shape of 
an adding machine, but has a slanting top pierced by four windows. 
One window is oblong, running across the machine’s width. In this 
window appears a question. In three square windows below, appear 
three answers. The student reads the question, then presses the win- 
dow containing what he believes to be the correct answer. If it is, 
the machine goes into action, providing a new question and answers. 
If not, the student must choose again. The machine automatically 
tabulates the answers so that the teacher can tell how well the student 
is doing. This is teaching by testing. The machine described is a 
basic model. Others provide reviews of questions answered incor- 
rectly, or are completely expository, using hundreds of slides flashed 
on an individual screen. 

Here again some will leap to the conclusion that the teacher will 
be replaced by a machine. This is far from the truth. Closer to fact 
is the likelihood that such machines will make it possible for teachers 
to spend their time to better advantage than they can when they 
are forced to direct all drill activities. The machines would enable 
an entire class to drill, each student at his own speed, with individual 
help from the teacher where needed. 

Such machines appear to have great potential in instructing the deaf. 
Their use would give the teacher more time for the individual work 
that is so necessary in the education of deaf children, and would 
assure effective drill in a form likely to achieve greater attention. 
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Experiments which were conducted in Illinois, using machines with 
deaf pupils, produced surprisingly good results. The pupils showed 
great progress in immediate learning and in retention. Such experi- 
ments raise the possibility that salutary psychological by-products 
might also be produced. 

What else science may produce to facilitate instruction in the fu- 
ture is difficult to predict. One would hope for other equipment to 
improve instruction of the deaf. Certainly the scope of invention today 
is broad enough to produce advances in this field. 

From another direction, in its effect on the composition and use 
of American manpower, the scientific revolution may influence the 
school. The growing preponderance of white collar workers will have 
an impact on all education. This impact will cause education to re- 
define its goals to an increasing extent, with consequent changes in 
program. 

The same is bound to be true in this school for the deaf which was 
for many years ahead of its time in providing thorough vocational 
training. Skills acquired in its classes prepare students for good jobs 
in industry. As a result deaf craftsmen find doors open to them in 
printing, baking, dressmaking, craft work, and other occupations. 

The school will want to look carefully at the potential of new 
jobs for deaf workers as the scientific revolution creates these jobs. 
The deaf have earned their niche in industry. They must, however, 
continually strive to maintain this position by acquiring new skills. 

California and the nation need able, intelligent, and willing craftsmen. 
At present there are more than 50 categories of technical work with 
manpower shortages. Predictions are that these shortages will increase. 
We must prepare our deaf students so that they can help to overcome 
these shortages. 

The California School for the Deaf has for 100 years helped its 
students to make valuable contributions to society. This is proved 
by its many graduates and the persons who have guided and worked 
to bring the school through its first century. The school can and will 
do the same for students in the century ahead. The school’s accom- 
plishments during its first century provide a magnificent background 
for those who will bring about its achievements during the second 
century. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS 


J. Burton Vascue, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education was ap- 
pointed President of the newly established Stanislaus County State 
College on May 13, 1960. Stanislaus County State College, California’s 
fifteenth state college, is one of four new state colleges planned during 
the eight years Dr. Vasche has been in his present position. 


As president of the college due to open in September, 1960, in tem- 
porary quarters at the Stanislaus County fairgrounds in Turlock, Dr. 
Vasche will return to the county where he was born. In 1931, he 
graduated from San Jose State College, and later received his master of 
arts and doctor of education degrees from Stanford University. He 
has served as teacher, supervisor, director of curriculum and guidance 
and of supervision of instruction in elementary and secondary schools; 
in district, county, and state programs of instruction in California; as 
instructor in education, University of California Extension Division, 
and as Professor of Education, San Diego State College. His 30 years of 
experience in education includes positions in Washington as Director of 
Publications, and later as Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. In 1951, he became Colorado’s first Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Vasche has written many articles for educational and related 
professional journals; and was a joint author of Public Relations for 
American Schools, 1950, the 28th yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

In addition to his memberships in many professional education organi- 
zations, he was formerly a member of the Commonwealth Club of 
California; and president of the Lions Club of Auburn, and active in 
the Rotary Club of Denver. He is an elder of the Fremont Presbyterian 
Church of Sacramento. 

Dr. Vasche’s hobbies, which include athletic activities, are shared by 
his two daughters and three sons. His wife, Gertrude Aline Vasche, was 
formerly a teacher in the Hughson Elementary School District; and 
Supervisor of Music, Stanislaus County, 1939-42. 
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Norman C. OLson was appointed Deputy Chief Surplus Property 
Officer in charge of the Surplus Property Warehouse in East Los An- 
geles, April 19, 1960. Mr. Olson has been a Surplus Property Officer 
with the State Educational Agency for Surplus Property, State Depart- 
ment of Education, since June, 1947. He attended schools in Ishpeming, 
Michigan, received his bachelor of science degree from Northern 
Michigan College of Education in Marquette, Michigan, and his master 
of science degree from the University of California. His experience 
includes teaching, both in the public schools and in the U.S. Navy, 
and several years as a school principal in Big Bay, Michigan. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


LaurENCE L, BeLaNcer. Career Guidance for Girls. Bureau of Guid- 
ance, California State Department of Education. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, March, 
1960. Pp. viii + 120. 


The purpose of this publication is to provide assistance to secondary school 
counselors, teachers, and administrators in the development of realistic career 
planning for girls. Special attention is given to the participation of women in 
the national labor force and to the assessment of women’s occupational interests, 
aptitudes, and temperament. The bulletin also contains descriptions of the 40 
major occupations for women in California in 1950; a summary of opinions regard- 
ing women working; and plans for action in the "field of guidance in secondary 
schools. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, to principals of junior, senior, four-year high schools, and junior colleges, 
and to selected personnel. The price is 50 cents per copy plus sales tax on Cali- 
fornia orders. 


WituiaM H. Auren. Television for California Schools: A Report of 
a Study Made for the California State Department of Education. 
Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Library Education. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 
April, 1960. Pp. viii + 48. 


This report is devoted primarily to the use of television for instructional 
purposes, and was prepared at the direction of the California State Department 
of Education by William H. Allen, a communication consultant and educator on 
leave from the System Development Corporation, Santa Monica. Dr. Allen, in 
this bulletin, has summarized the pertinent research in the use of television for 
instructional purposes, after having held conferences with leaders in the field of 
educational television throughout California and the United States. His findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations for use in formulating policies to guide the 
future development of educational television in California are presented in this 
report. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, and to school personnel with special audio-visual education interests. 
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Kindergarten Education in California: A Report of a Study. Pre- 
pared by Mrs. Lorene E. Marshall, Consultant in Elementary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, April, 
1960. Pp. viii + 72. 


This is a report of a study of kindergarten education throughout California, 
conducted in 1957 by the Bureau of Elementary Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in co-operation with the California Association for Childhood 
Education. The study was undertaken to clarify certain issues which confront 
educators in their planning for the welfare a kindergarten children, and to 
help teachers, consultants, and administrators to evaluate present practices and 
to develop policies and procedures for the improvement of the kindergarten 
program in California. The bulletin contains lists of equipment and materials for 
kindergarten and the primary grades; criteria for evaluating a school for young 
children; and selected references. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools and to principals of all elementary schools. The price is 25 cents per copy 
plus sales tax on California orders. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 
The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular meeting held in Arcata, May 12 and 13, 1960. 


Approval of Reappointment of Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Under the authority of Section 2.1 of Article IX of the Constitution 
and on nomination of the Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson, the Board approved the reappointment of Francis Wright 
Doyle as Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, exempt from 
civil service, for a term of four years, commencing August 31, 1960. 


Approval of Reappointment of State College Presidents 


In accordance with Education Code Section 24201, and upon recom- 
mendation of the Director of Education Roy E. Simpson, the Board 
approved the reappointment of the following state college presidents 
for terms ending June 30, 1961. 

State College President 
Alameda County State College Fred F. Harcleroad 
(Hayward) 
Long Beach State College Carl W, McIntosh, Jr. 
Orange County State College William B. Langsdorf 
(Fullerton) 


San Fernando Valley State College Ralph Prator 
(Northridge) 


Approval of Appointments to Advisory Boards for State Colleges 


In accordance with Education Code Sections 23651 through 23658, 
the Board confirmed the appointment by Director of Education Roy E. 
Simpson of the following members of the advisory boards for three 
state colleges, to serve for terms ending September 30 of the years 
indicated. 


ALAMEDA County State Coiitece Apvisory Boarp 

Mrs. Eulalia Anderson, 3335 Castro Valley Boulevard, Castro Valley (1962) 

Ralph Bennett, Manager, Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, General Electric Com- 
pany, 1221 Austin, Irvington District, Fremont (1964) 

The Honorable Thomas Caldecott, Superior Court, State of California, 2832 
Ashby Avenue, Berkeley (1964) 

Guy B. Catterton, 1111 American Trust Company Building, Berkeley 4 (1963) 

J. Lamar Childers, Business Representative, Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Alameda County, Oakland 12 (1963) 

Bernard T. Gerton, 628 St. Marys, Pleasanton (1962) 

C. R. Hitchcock, Vice President, Peterson Tractor Company, 1345 View Drive, 
San Leandro (1961) 
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William U. Hudson, Executive Vice President, Gerber Products Company, 9401 
San Leandro, Oakland 3 (1962) 

Alton Kingman, Jr., Manager, First Western Bank of Hayward, 18432 Millmar 
Boulevard, Castro Valley (1963) 

Mrs. Donald Pearce, President, Oakland Civic Music Association, 142 Arbor Drive, 
Piedmont (1961) 

Guy Warren, Warren Trucking Company, 1917 Cull Canyon Road, Hayward 


(1964) 
Orance County State Cottece Apvisory Boarp 


Harold E. Coward, Manager, Bank of America, 290 Coast Boulevard South, 
Laguna Beach (1961) 

Braden Finch, 344 Hazel Drive, Corona del Mar (1962) 

R. Paul Hughes, 1200 Dwyer Drive, Anaheim (1963) 

Mrs. Sam Kraemer, 6042 Kraemer Avenue, Placentia (1964) 

Thomas W. Mathew, 735 Browncroft Road, Laguna Beach (1961) 

John R. Moore, Autonetics Division, North American Aviation Inc., 9150 East 
Imperial Highway, Downey (1964) 

Charles A. Pearson, 685 North Helena Street, Anaheim (1962) 

Angus M. Tierney, 13261 Century Boulevard, Garden Grove (1963) 

SACRAMENTO STATE CoLLeceE Apvisory Boarp 


John J. (Jack) Murphy, 3211 East Curtis Park Drive, Sacramento (1961) 


Date Changed for State Board of Education Meeting 


The State Board of Education changed the date for its regular meet- 
ing in July, at San Diego State College, to July 7 and 8, 1960. The 
Teachers Retirement Board meeting is also scheduled at this time. 


Approval of Reappointments to Accreditation Committee 


In accordance with Education Code Section 13101, and upon recom- 
mendation of the Director of Education Roy E. Simpson, the Board 
approved the reappointment of the following members of the Accredi- 
tation Committee for terms ending June, 1965. 

Arthur F, Corey, State Executive Secretry, California Teachers Association, 
representing the public schools 


Malcolm A. Love, President, San Diego State College, representing the state 
colleges 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 


Requirements for Issuance of Provisional Credentials. The Board, 
acting under the authority of Education Code Section 152, and imple- 
menting Education Code Sections 13117 through 13119, and 13171, 
added Section 622.6 to and amended Sections 602, 621, 622.5, 637, and 
638 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to require- 
ments for issuance of provisional credentials, to read as follows (effec- 
tive June 30, 1960): 

602. Credentials Which May Be Issued as Provisional Credentials. Any cre- 
dential listed in this section may be issued as a provisional credential to an appli- 
cant who qualifies under the provisions of this subchapter when in the judgment 
of the Commission of Credentials a qualified, regularly certificated person is not 


available for the school service authorized by the credential. A provisional cre- 
dential for full-time service, other than a credential issued upon County Board 
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petition, subsection (c) of Section 620 or 621, or for limited service, subsection 
(b) of Section 622.5, shall be renewed upon the conditions hereinafter set forth 
regardless of whether a qualified, regularly certificated person is available for the 
school service authorized by the credential. 


(a) For full-time service 
(1) General Elementary Credential 
(2) General Secondary Credential 
(3) Credential to Teach Exceptional Children 
(4) General Pupil Personnel Services Credential 
(5) Health and Development Credential 


(b) For substitute and/or part-time teaching service only 
(1) General Elementary Credential 
(2) General Secondary Credential 
(3) Credential to Teach Exceptional Children 
(4) General Pupil Personnel Services Credential 
(5) Health and Development Credential 


621 (a) (1) Either: 

(A) A master’s or other acceptable graduate degree from an approved graduate 
institution, or 

(B) A bachelor’s degree from an approved institution, provided the applicant 
has completed 15 semester hours of teacher education courses including directed 
teaching on the secondary level, may be offered as an alternative to the require- 
ments for an initial provisional general secondary credential as outlined in Section 
621 (a). 


622.5 (a) (2) Meet the minimum standards for a provisional general elementary 
credential, including: 

(A) The first two courses in the area of specialization for which authorization 
is sought pursuant to this section, except for the mentally retarded area of speciali- 
zation wherein a course dealing with the nature and problems of mental deficiency 
may be accepted in lieu of a course in arts and crafts, or 

(B) One year of full-time teaching in the area of specialization for which 
authorization is sought pursuant to this section in the public schools or private 
schools of equivalent status. 

(3) Possession of a regular general teaching credential other than a junior college 
credential, and two years of full-time teaching experience in the public schools 
or private schools of equivalent status. 


622.6. Credential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of Speech Correc- 
tion and Lip Reading in Remedial Classes. (a) Requirements for Credential for 
Regular Service. In addition to meeting the requirements set forth in Article 2 
of this subchapter an applicant for the provisional credential for full-time service 
to teach exceptional children in the area of speech correction and lip reading in 
remedial classes, shall meet both of the following conditions: 

(1) Verify an acceptable bachelor’s degree. 

(2) Verify completion of all course work in this area of specialization as out- 
lined in Section 392(b)(2)(C) of this title taken in an approved institution. 


637. Requirements. (a) An applicant for a provisional general elementary 
credential for substitute and/or part-time teaching service only shall verify 60 
semester hours of acceptable po me work or qualify under Section 620(b) of 
this title. He need not complete course work for reissuance of such a credential. 

Such a credential may be granted upon county board petition as set forth in 
subsection (c) of Section 620. 

(b) An applicant for a provisional general secondary credential for substitute 
and/or part-time teaching service only shall verify an acceptable bachelor’s degree 
or qualify under Section 621(b) of this title. He need not complete course work 
for reissuance of such a credential. 

Such a credential may be granted upon county board petition as set forth in 
subsection (c) of Section 621. 
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(c) An applicant for a provisional credential to teach exceptional children for 
substitute and/or part-time service only shall meet the same requirements as for 
full-time teaching service effective as rf July 1 of that year. He need not complete 
course work for reissuance of such a credential. é 

(d) An applicant for a provisional general pupil personnel services credential 
for substitute and/or part-time service shall meet the same requirements as for 
full-time service. He need not complete course work for reissuance of such a 
credential. 

(e) An applicant for a provisional health and development credential for sub- 
stitute and/or part-time service shall meet the same requirements as for full-time 
service. He need not complete course work for reissuance of such a credential. 


638. Limitation of Service. Service under a provisional credential for substi- 
tute and/or part-time service only shall be limited to the county through which 
the application is filed. The service authorization of a substitute and/or part-time 
credential may be transferred to another county by following the procedure as 
outlined in subsection (b) of Section 611 of this title. 


Approval of Schools and Classes for Adults. The Board, acting 
under the authority of Section 6358 of the Education Code, amended 
Sections 120, 121, and 122.1 of Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to approval of schools and classes for adults, to read as 
follows (effective July 1, 1960): 


120. Approval. (a) Each such school must be approved each year by the 
bureau as one established and maintained in conformity with law and this article 
as a condition to the recognition of such school as a separate school or to the 
crediting of attendance in such school for apportionment purposes. 


(b) Each class must be approved by the bureau as one established and maintained 
in conformity with law and this article as a condition to the crediting of attend- 
ance for apportionment purposes. Classes will be approved by the bureau in the 
following areas: 


(1) (A) Americanization 
(B) Business Education 
(C) Crafts 
(D) Civic Education and Special Fields 
(E) Elementary Subjects 
(F) English 
(G) Fine Arts 
(H) Foreign Languages 
(1) Health and Physical Education 
(J) Homemaking 
(K) Industrial Education and Agriculture 
(L) Mathematics 
(M) Parent Education 
(N) Sciences 
(O) Social Sciences 


(2) For classes in physical education, crafts, forum and lecture series, civic 
education, and special fields and classes consisting of forum and lecture series, 
supplementary information shall be supplied on forms prescribed by the bureau. 

121. Records and Reports. (a) The authorities of each school district main- 
taining evening schools and classes for adults shall keep such records and shall 
make such reports relating to such schools and classes as may be required by the 
bureau or Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(b) Course outlines in all subjects shall be on file on forms prescribed by the 
bureau and be subject to inspection. 

122.1. Evening Schools. (a) An approved evening school shall provide counsel- 
ing and guidance services adequate to meet the needs of the students attending 
classes of such school. 
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(b) An evening school shall be conducted for not less than two hours per day 
for not less than four days each week for not less than 128 days during a 
school year. 

(c) There shall be established in each evening school a program of studies 
based upon the educational needs of persons eligible to admission thereto. 

(d) In each evening school there shall be provided at least one of the following 
curricula: 

(1) A general curriculum which includes courses in at least six of the following 
areas: 

(A) Americanization 

(B) Business Education 

Crafts 

Civic Education and Special Fields 
Elementary Subjects 

English 

Fine Arts 

Foreign Languages 

Health and Physical Education 
Homemaking 

Industrial Education and Agriculture 
Mathematics 

Parent Education 

Sciences 

(O) Social Sciences 

(2) A vocational curriculum with related instruction in: 

(A) English 

(B) Applied science 

(C) Applied mathematics 

(D) Such other courses as are necessary to provide information relative to 
the subject matter of the vocational instruction. 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments for public school service heretofore issued to the following per- 
sons, effective on the dates shown below: 

By authority of 

Revocation Education Codz 
Name Date of birth effective Section 
Bates, Walter Coates_...__ 5-29-22 April 16, 1960 13205 
Bonnell, Gaylen Harry_________. 10-10-19 April 8, 1960 13205 
Crosson, Rober: Hy _ 5-13-20 April 25, 1960 13205 
Dollinger, David Daniel, Jr. _._ 8-14-30 April 24, 1960 13205 
Lewis, Elmer Romaine... 4-21-33 April 14, 1960 13205 
Walls, Robert W 3-12-31 May 6, 1960 13205 


Approval of Change in School District Organization 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 9 of Division 5 of the 
Education Code (Section 3152), the Board approved the following 
proposal regarding a change in school district organization: 


Formation of a union elementary school district in Shasta County—A proposal 
by the Shasta County Committee on School District Organization that an 
election be held in the Inwood and Sierra elementary school districts to deter- 
mine whether the voters in these districts wish to form a union elementary 
school district. 
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REGULATION ADOPTED BY 
STATE TEACHERS RETIREMENT BOARD 


The State Teachers Retirement Board, acting under the authority of 
Education Code Section 13864, amended Sections 20504, 20506, 20526, 
and 20531 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to 
the State Teachers Retirement System, to read as follows (effective 
June 30, 1960): 

20504. Definitions. As used in the State Teachers’ Retirement Law (Educa- 
tion Code, Division 10, Chapter 4) and this chapter: 

(a) “Credential,” “credentials,” and “certificate” mean any life diploma, creden- 
tial, certificate, or other document provided for by, and issued pursuant to, the 
laws of the State of California which authorize service in the Public School System 
of this State. 

(b) “Certificated” means holding by a person of a credential which is required 
by the laws of the State of California to be held as a condition to valid employ- 
ment in the position in which such person is employed. 


20506. Statement of Account. The Retirement Board shall issue after the close 
of each school year a statement of the account of each member, as of the close of 
the said school year, and including contributions reported as deducted from salary 
earned during said year. 


20526. Monthly Reports by Governing Board. The governing board of a 
school district shall, at the end of each month in which services as a substitute 
teacher are performed for the district by a retired person pursuant to Education 
Section 14376, report to the Teachers Retirement Board the following facts with 
respect to such person: 


(a) His name. 
(b) The number of days served during the month. 
(c) The salary paid for services performed during the month. 


20531. Optional Elections in Advance of Retirement. An election of an optional 
modification of a retirement allowance without the right of revocation or change, 
as provided in Section 14365, must be filed with the board at its office in Sacra- 
mento, California, on forms prescribed by the board for that purpose. Any other 
written election so filed shall be deemed to be an election under Section 14363 
unless, in the opinion of the board, such filing clearly indicates an election under 
Section 14365 was desired. 


GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


Organizing and Conducting Intramural Programs, Play Days, Sports 
Days, and Field Days, Grades 4-8 is a recent publication of the State 
Professional Committee on Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
of the California Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The activities described in this guide are suitable for boys and 
girls in elementary and junior high schools. Utilization of the types 
of programs described will provide recreational activities and levels of 
competition in keeping with the abilities, interests, and needs of grow- 
ing boys and girls. This guide will be a valuable aid in developing 
worthwhile physical recreation activities for children in schools of all 
sizes. The guide is being distributed through A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 
South Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 2, California. 
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NAACP FREEDOM AWARD CITATION PRESENTED 


Wilson C. Riles, Executive Secretary of the Commission on Discrimi- 
nation in Teacher Employment, and Consultant in Certificated Em- 
ployment Practices for the Division of Departmental Administration, 
California State Department. of Education, has been honored with a 
Freedom Award Citation by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Mr. Riles received the award from the River- 
side, California branch of the NAACP at a service commemorating the 
sixth anniversary of the Supreme Court decision on school desegrega- 
tion, in recognition of his having “rendered distinguished service to 
secure and maintain human rights with dignity for all Americans.” 


VALLEY FORGE FREEDOMS FOUNDATION MEDALS AWARDED 


Among the first 12 recipients of the new American Educators Medal 
Awards of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge were two Cali- 
fornians: Herbert J. Fenn, Principal of the Charles A. Lindbergh Junior 
High School in Long Beach; and Donald D. Reber, Superintendent of 
the Claremont Unified School District in Claremont. The award win- 
ners were selected from leading school administrators throughout the 
United States for their outstanding contributions to American youth 
through improving public understanding of basic constitutional rights 
and freedoms. The jury, to which nominations were submitted by the 
general public, was composed of state supreme court justices and heads 
of national patriotic, service club, and veterans’ organizations. 

The Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, was founded 
in 1949 as a nonprofit, nonpolitical, and nonsectarian organization, to 
bring about understanding of the basic concepts and responsibilities 
of freedom; and the purpose of the Foundation’s annual awards pro- 
grams is to honor those who contribute to such understanding through 
the things they have written, said, or done. 


CONFERENCE ON PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


A one-day conference on pupil transportation will be held on Friday, 
August 26, 1960, at Sacramento State College in Sacramento, starting at 
9:45 a.m. The tentative program is as follows: 


Welcome: Wallace W. Hall, Associate Superintendent; and Chief, 
Division of Public School Administration, California State Depart- 
ment of Education 

“Diesel Engines for School Busses—Their Advantages and Shortcom- 
ings,” speaker, Herman J. Bihler, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia 
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“Air Brake Safety Devices,” speaker, Captain H. K. Jacobs, Technical 
Services Division, California Highway Patrol 

“New Rules and Regulations Affecting Pupil Transportation,” speaker 
M. B. Sloss, Chief, Bureau of Administrative Services, California 
State Department of Education 

“Safety Education for School Bus Drivers,” speaker, Ben Gautier, 
Farmers Insurance Group 

“The Operation of Pleasure Car Type Busses in Pupil Transporta- 
tion,” speaker, John Weil, Administrative Assistant, Mt. Diablo 
Unified District 

Questions on Pupil Transportation—panel members: Lieutenant Seth 
K. Martin, Technical Services Division, California Highway Patrol; 
Ray Ward, Driver Improvement Analyst, Division of Drivers’ 
Licenses, California State Department of Motor Vehicles; and M. B. 
Sloss, Chief, Bureau of Administrative Services, California State 
Department of Education. 


A fee of 50 cents will be charged for the conference. Lunch will be 
served in the college cafeteria for $1.75. For further information con- 
cerning the conference write to T. H. Battelle, Field Representative, 
Bureau of Administrative Services, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


America’s Education Press. Twenty-seventh yearbook of the Educational Press 
Association of America: A classified list of educational periodicals issued in the 
United States and Canada. Washington 6, D.C.: Educational Press Association of 
America, 1960. Pp. 100. $2.00. 


BassipceE, Homer D., Jr. Student Financial Aid. Student Personnel Series No. 1. 
Produced under a grant from the Kiplinger Foundation. Washington 9, D.C.: 
American College Personnel Association, a Division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1960. Pp. vi+ 58. $1.50. 


Bett, Joun E.; Breer, Barsara; Harsn, J. Richarp; Hircarp, Ernest R.; Kioprer, 
Bruno; and ‘Tuomas, LAWRENCE G. New Directions in Learning: Contributions 
of Philosophy, Psychology and Education. Summary of Proceedings of the 
California Association of School Psychologists and Psychometrists, Asilomar, 
California, March 19, 20, 21, 1959. Los Angeles: California Association of School 
Psychologists and Psychometrists, [1960.] Pp. vi + 106. $1.00. 


Diexs, A. W., and ANperson, KennetH E. A Study of Questionnaire Responses 
from Kansas High School Participants and Non-participants in the National 
Merit Scholarship Testing Program. Kansas Studies in Education, Vol. 10, No. 
2, April 1960. University of Kansas Publications. Lawrence, Kansas: School of 
Education, University a Sak 1960. Pp. 28. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, Tenth Edition. Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1960. Pp. viii + 252. $1.50. 


Guidance and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 
April, 1960. Washington 6, D.C.: American Educational Research Association, 
1960. Pp. 93-180. $2.00. 


The Intelligent Businessman’s Guide to School Support: How to Figure Out What 
the Chamber of Commerce is Talking About. Washington 6, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1960. Pp. 20.? 


Kvaraceus, WILLIAM CLEMENT, and Orners. Delinquent Behavior: Principles and 
Practices. Juvenile Delinquency Project of the National Education Association. 
Washington 6, D.C.: National Education Association, 1959. Pp. 350. $2.00. 


Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction: A Regional Exploration in 
Education. Lafayette, Indiana: Midwest Program on Airborne Television In- 
struction (Memorial Center, Purdue University), 1960. Pp. 28. 


“Relation of Religion to Public Education: A Study Document,” reprinted from 
the April, 1960 issue of the International Journal of Religious Education. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Religion and Public Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. New York 27: National Council 
of Churches, 1960. Pp. 16. $0.10. 


1Copies may be purchased from Mabel Purl, Secretary, California Association of School P. 
on and Psychometrists, Riverside City School District, 3954 12th Street, Riverside, Cali- 
‘ornia 

2 For copies of this booklet write to the Division of Legislation and ot Relations, National 
Educational Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
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